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Watching: 
the Sun 
go down 



The Church Clock 



WATCHING the sun go down 
can be a somewhat sad 
occupation at this time of the 
year when it shows itself for but 
a few brief hours each day. 

William Willett probably 
thought so too, though he was 
more interested in seeing the sun 
come up. So much so that he felt 
it was a mistake to lose the 
early hours of summer days. He 
put forward the idea of daylight 
saving, whereby we now put our 
clocks forward one hour in the 
spring and get up an hour earli- 
er for six months of the year. 

Moses was another man who 
appreciated the sunrise. No 
doubt it buoyed up his flagging 
spirits on many disappointing 
occasions — for instance under 
the depressing circumstances at 
Ije-abarim (Numbers 21: 11). 
Miriam, his joyful sister had 
died, as well as his right-hand 
man, brother Aaron. The people 
had suffered thirst and had been 
slighted by the Edomites, who 
couldn't forget an old, old quar- 
rel. To add to their woes they 
were plagued with fiery ser- 
pents. No wonder "the soul of 
the people was much discour- 
aged because of the way." 

But at Ije-abarim they took 
fresh hope. Again they pitched 



their tents in the wilderness, it is 
true — but towards the sunris- 
ing. 

So, if 1968 was a particularly 
unhappy year for you, take 
heart! Discouraged, even though 
you may be in a wilderness of 
confusion, with darkening skies 
around you. Turn your back on 
the past. Let the lengthening 
shadows become pointers to- 
wards the sunrising. With God 
every discouragement accepted 
indicates your faith in the dawn- 
ing of fresh blessings and a 
brighter future. With God things 
always turn out for the best. 



ANCE upon a time it was suffi- 
cient to say that an event 
took place at daybreak, or after 
curfew, or at midnight, but as 
time progressed that leisurely 
casualness could not be sus- 
tained and clocks began to ap- 
pear on church towers. 

A forward-looking prelate in 
1449, the Bishop of Chichester to 
wit, urged that "man sculde 
make and use clockis for to 
knowe the houris of the dai and 
nyt." So, thus encouraged, the 
clockmakers helped people dis- 
pense with the hour-glass, grad- 
ed candle and water-clock. 
Many of these medieval clocks 
are mechanical wonders like the 
famous example in Strasbourg 
Cathedral in Alsace. Wells 
Cathedral in England has a four- 
teenth century astronomical 
clock showing the hours on a 
twenty-four hour dial, the min- 
utes, the days of the month and 
the phases of the moon. 

So, whether it was by the 
steady tick-tock of the clock high 
up in the church tower, or by the 
slowly-turning wheels of the one 
in the transept (often with 



quaint, mechanical puppets 
which could further beguile the 
artentioni), worshippers at their 
prayers were reminded of the re- 
lentless passage of time. Cen- 
turies later Rudyard Kipling ex- 
pressed life's true purpose as "to 
fill the unforgiving minute with 
sixty seconds' worth of distance 
run." 

For the fourteenth century 
worshipper life was labour — 
work and pray, pray and work; 
and his outlook wos parochial. 
Life today is labour-saving and 
jet-propelled. For most folk this 
means increasing leisure; and 
those things which absorb so 
much of the extra hours we can 
call our own — books, television 
— can widen our horizons and 
add to our interests and con- 
cerns. But the woes of the world 
remain remote and impersonal 
unless we involve ourselves in 
them by intercessory prayer, 
and prayer which prompts every 
action within our powers. Time 
for leisure means time for 
thoughts of duties and destinies. 
That is what the church clock 
says to us today. 



Sunset at 

Hopkins' Landing, B.C. 

Photo by Major Win. Kerr 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

HPHEIR generosity unabated 
after Christmas festivities, 
the women of The Salvation 
Army start the New Year with 
a new project — a glance at 
pages eight and nine will re- 
veal that it is a worthy one. 
A new Bible series, by Cap- 
tain Malcolm Webster, begins 
on page four and another 
new series on Christian Edu- 
cation starts on fourteen. 
Christian Education in a primi- 
tive society is the topic on 
page eleven. 

What to do about the puz- 
zles has always been a prob- 
lem. The tough crosswords 
were too difficult for some 
readers and the scriptural 
ones were too easy for others. 
So we are now adopting a 
type of puzzle (page fourteen) 
which for a long time has 
been popular with readers of 
the U.S.A. "War Cry." 

With the coming inaugura- 
tion of the Canadian Staff 
Band (there is an announce- 
ment on page six with another 
regarding a unique festival to 
be held at Earlscourf) we pub- 
lish an important article by 
Genera! Courts, on page ten, 
regarding the purposes of Ar- 
my banding. 



EDITORIAL: 



Two Nations 




N 1 



OT long ago twin publications from a well- 
known recording organization arrived at the 
editorial offices. Both were gramophone record 
reviews, the one dealing with the pops and the 
other with the classics. They illustrate the prin- 
ciple of Two Nations taken to its logical con- 
clusions. The make-up of what we will call 
"Pops" was distinctly jazzy: "Classics" was set 
out sedately in Times New Roman and its make- 
up was, so to speak, in full sonata form. The 
main headings in "Pops" included "Cindy's a 
Rock Star," "Mini-skirts still ahead" and "Idol 
Gossip": "Classics" included "An English Com- 
poser looks at Carl Orff", "Bach in Five Cen- 
turies" and "More U.S.S.R. Recordings." "Pops" 
had several pictures of shapely young ladies: 
"Classics" had large blow-ups of Dimitri Shos- 
takovich and Artur Schnabel. 

The papers came with the compliments of the 
press officers of the popular and classical depart- 
ments respectively, two gentlemen whose first 
names are Syd and Nicholas. No need to ask 
which is which! 

Compared with church hymns the Army's 
selection of the revival music of the late nine- 
teenth century and the ranter tunes inherited 
from the early Methodists were radical enough 
to be "pops" to the working classes who flocked 
to William Booth's banner. The injection of brass 
bands into religious gatherings was as shock- 
ingly revolutionary as folk-masses are still con- 
sidered to be. Further, the bizarre effects of the 
"blow-and-believe" type of early-day bands- 



manship were as hard on the ear as some of the 
music beloved by modern youth. But they cap- 
tured the interest of the kind of people Salva- 
tionists sought to win. 

Slater, the "Father of Salvation Army music," 
was aware of these "Two Nations." Against 
official opposition he pleased the musically edu- 
cated by bringing a little culture into Army 
music, including that of the great composers. 
It was set to "Army" words, of course. 

On the other hand he could also write dog- 
gerel and music-hall ditties when required, and 
encouraged others to do so. Most of these have 
disappeared from our existing song books and 
while what remains includes much that is dis- 
tinctly "Salvation Army" it is now probably as 
foreign to non-churchgoers as ecclesiastical hym- 
nology. 

The storm that broke out with the advent of 
the Joystrings and those who have followed in 
their train reveals a tendency of the Army to 
steer away from Syd's followers to those of 
Nicholas; yet we must be able to communicate 
with all classes of culture, for they are all God's 
children. 

The current trend towards "religious" popular 
music provides a challenge and an opportunity. 

"Pop rock groups may be pounding out music 
that's nearer to God than our traditional hymns" 
runs a recent newspaper headline. Perhaps it is 
as well that so many young Salvationists who 
know God for themselves are ready to sing for 
Him through the popular music of today. 



International News Despatch 



Freedom in Ceylon 



Tti* purpoj* of banding, pogt 1 
Pago Two 






BY a happy coincidence the 
General's campaign in Ceylon 
started on the fifth anniversary 
of his assuming command of The 
Salvation Army. At the Katana- 
yake Airport the General was re- 
ceived by the Territorial Com- 
mander (Colonel Burton Pedlar) 
and Mrs. Pedlar, well-known Ca- 
nadian officers, as well as by the 
chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Salvation Army advisory 
board in Colombo. 

A 25-mile drive from the air- 
port took the party to Colombo. 
En route, at the training college, 
about 2QQ Salvationists and 
friends gathered to welcome the 
International Leader. The city's 
Mayor (Mr. Jabir A, Cadir) was 
introduced by the General Sec- 
retary (Brigadier D. Lewis Bala- 
sooriya). "The Salvation Army 
branch in Ceylon has done a very 
good job. It has our fullest co- 
operation," said the civic leader. 

In the cool of the evening that 
day, the spacious green lawn ad- 
joining the Colombo Bishop's 
Palace was the beautiful setting 
in which a reception to the Gen- 
eral was held. Advisory board 
members, representatives of 
church and civic leaders and 
Army friends enjoyed informal 
chats. 

Beginning with a reference to 
William Booth's first visit in 1892 
to Ceylon, the General gave a 
succinct description of what the 



Army has been doing in Ceylon 
and other parts of the world. He 
said, "We want only these two 
things: freedom to preach the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and freedom to help the needy." 

"GIN," said the Chief of the 
V^ staff (Commissioner Erik 
Wickberg), addressing a congre- 
gation at Camberwell, South Lon- 
don, "is not mini-skirts or make- 
up or the funny ways girls do 
their hair." While there was a 
warning against the "subtle 
streak of permissiveness" there 
was a strong vein of common- 
sense about his presentation of 
holiness as a prescription for life. 
The standards set up by Jesus 
were re-stated and seen to be 
relevant to the present day. 

The congregation at this week- 
night holiness meeting which ran 
the gamut from the teenagers to 
septuagenarians took the point 
and listened intently to the chal- 
lenging argument for victorious 
living. The "Undaunted" Session 
of cadets gave their sessional song 
its first public airing, after which 
Mrs. Commissioner Wickberg 
drew some challenging parallels 
from her day-to-day experiences, 
with emphasis on the need that 
all should know in which direc- 
tion they were heading. 

Sidney Williams, Colonel 
Editor-in-Chief, I.H.Q. 



Half-man Arrested 

<</\UR incredibly cheery in- 
" valid, Brother Thomas, who 
has had both legs amputated, re- 
quested that his artificial legs be 
collected from home and deliver- 
ed to the hospital, where he was 
urgently needing "marching" 
practice. His faithful friend, 
Brother Douglas Raine, discover- 
ed the legs complete with 
trousers standing in the middle 
of the room, promptly put them 
under his arm and strolled down 
Harrow Road. 

"A group of horrified children 
reported to the police that some- 
one was walking around with 
half a man under his arm. Sure 
enough, Douglas and his unusual 
load were apprehended but he 
was soon taken to the hospital 
where Brother Thomas led the 
laughter of Douglas, the police 
and the hospital staff." 

— From The Rinker, newsletter of 
the Regent Hall Corps, London, 
England. 

Other People's Sins 

"DEWARE of professing to re- 
-*-* nounce the; world in some par- 
ticular thing, and condemning every- 
body else who does not join you in 
that particular separation, while all 
the time you are holding on to it 
in some other direction, and thus 
compound for sins you are inclined to, 
by damning those you have no mind 
to. 

William Booth 
—Letters to Soldiers, 1908 

The War Cry 



A WORKABLE FAITH — 1 



what 



about God? 



CAPTAIN BRUCE ROBERTSON, Commanding 

Officer at Vancouver Temple, commences 

a series dealing with fundamentals of the faith. 




A PERSON is in danger these days of 
developing an inferiority complex if he 
even believes in God. Between those who say 
that He has vacated His creation and is 
dead, not to mention those who do not 
believe in Him at all, it would almost seem 
as if the norm of modern belief is that the 
only rational and sane position is that the 
God of the Bible does not exist. 

If you have difficulty accepting the fact 
of God, maybe this will help. Let me ask, 
do any of us know everything there is to 
know? The answer to that is "no," for even 
the wisest of men are but scratching about 
the fringe of total knowledge. This being so, 
could it be, then, that God may exist out- 
side all you happen to know? It is rather 
strange, I think, that while in the study of 
science, for instance, we uninitiated folk 
concede that there is a small group of ex- 
perts who can tell us things we do not other- 
wise know, in the field of religion and the 
study of God everyone is an expert. If one 
has never come to face the fact of God, 
better to say, "I do not know" than to dog- 
matically assert that "there is no God; in 



They kid themselves 

T\R. Max Hayman, psychiatrist at the Los 
*^ Angeles School of Medicine, says too 
many people with real drinking problems 
kid themselves they are social drinkers. Is 
a man a "social" drinker when he makes 
passes at other men's wives, starts unrea- 
sonable fights at home, squanders time in 
bars, drives when drunk? Too often alco- 
holism hides under the acceptable myth of 
social drinking. 



the realm of reality there is no room for a 
supreme Deity. I know all things." 

Supposing one does concede that there 
may be a God. How can he be sure? How 
does one find Him? What sort of mental 
process can lead me to discover Him? The 
fact is that anything that can be known of 
God cannot be found by searching, by logic 
or philosophy. Instead, God has revealed 
Himself to man and if we understand this, 
we can then discover Him by taking advan- 
tage of His means of revelation — a humbling 
thought. It makes one face the issue of his 
smallness and God's greatness. 

Begin at creation 

Well, where do we begin? For a pre- 
liminary course, look at the many miracles 
of the natural creation. We have to be 
pretty blind not to see the unmistakable 
imprint of a superior Intelligence in every 
facet of creation. For a more advanced 
course on the existence of God, try the 
Bible. Don't begin with the historical books, 
but study the Gospel of John for a starter. 
Now for graduate studies, in order to 
matriculate into that great company who 
know and worship God as Father, Friend, 
Counsellor and Guide, examine the life of 
Jesus Christ His Son. Here is the final and 
complete revelation of the unseen Deity. In 
Christ, the character of God, the attributes 
of God are exposed to the human gaze as 
they never could have been otherwise. Jesus 
said the man who really sees Him — and be 
reminded that you can look for a lifetime 
and never see — the man who really sees 
Him sees God. I suggest you try a long, 
serious look. 



MY DECISION FOR CHRIST 

I KNOW THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG WITH MY PERSONAL LIFE AND THAT I 
NEED HELP. I BELIEVE THAT JESUS CHRIST CAN SAVE ME FROM THIS CON- 
DITION. I NOW ASK HIM, IN FAITH, TO CHANGE MY LIFE AND MAKE ME 
GOOD. I NOW BELIEVE THAT THIS HAS BEEN DONE AND THAT I AM A DIFFER- 
ENT PERSON. 

Signature Date 

Address 



THREE PHASES 

OF THE TRIP TO THE 
LAND OF ALCOHOLISM 



1. Early Danger Symptoms 

Feeling that parties or other festive occasions 
aren't complete without a few drinks. The 
beginning of blackouts of memory when 
parts of the previous evening cannot be re- 
membered, even though the individual did 
not pass out. 

More frequent use of drinking to "relieve" 
tension, fatigue, disappointment and frustra- 
tion at work or at home. 

2. Middle. Stage Symptoms 

When heavier drinking is more noticeable 
to others; you begin to prefer drinking to 
eating; and you drink to calm uncomfortable 
and unexplainable fears and "nerves." 

3. Last Stage Symptoms and Arrival 
You get drunk on less alcohol, but length of 
drinking bouts increases; feel depressed, 
guilty and/or sick most of the time; neglect 
eating, are obsessed with fears, anxieties and 
resentment; suffer constant tremors, severe 
deterioration of health, family ties, work 
and other relationships. 

But There Is A Cure 
"For Christ is the answer to your every 
need." 



»♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»< 






For Sinners only! 



For further spiritual help and counselling contact any uniformed Salvationist or write to 
The Salvation Army, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 



»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦ 

"IT'S all according to what's in your mouth, 
■*■ according to some Freudian-oriented dentists. 

A dentist in New York explained, "we have 
come to realize that the mouth . . . represents 
virility. It acts as a barometer of the personality 
of the individual and often functions as a physical 
reflector or mirror of fractured emotions." 

These dentists feel that many mouth diseases 
are caused by tension, hidden emotions and sec- 
ondary syndromes. So they are turning to Freudian 
psychology to learn what ails their patients. 

Who knows, perhaps before long a patient with 
an aching molar may be psycho-analyzed to the 
sibilant whine of the dentist's drill. Decayed teeth 
and unsound personalities patched up in one go! 

The Bible has some explicit words to say about 
what's in the mouth, and what comes out, too. 
James goes as far as to say that the tongue is a 
fire and a world of iniquity (James 3: 5). He 
equates wisdom with the ability to hold the 
tongue. 

Where, oh where are the wise today? 
—JEREMIAH 



January 4, 1969 



Page Three 




ichool 




MESTLED in the heart of the 
*■ Old Testament, included al- 
ways among the twelve minor 
prophets, lies the work of an out- 
standing genius of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C., a man who actually 
inaugurated the principle of writ- 
ten prophetic work. Following in 
the same pattern at a later time 
are such grants of the prophetic 
field as Isaiah and Jeremiah, but 
in the vanguard of this tradition 
lies the prophet under discussion. 

The book supplies us with some 
biographical material, but only a 
limited amount. We are to under- 
stand that he originated in Tekoa, 
and this has been located ap- 
proximately twelve miles south of 
Jerusalem, six miles south of 
Bethlehem. It was a bleak and 
barren place, not the kind of 



the Old Testament, is one who 
speaks for another, and this docs 
not necessarily involve a predic- 
tive element of the future. This 
can happen, but it is not the de- 
termining factor in prophetic ac- 
tivity. We can see early mani- 
festations of "prophetic" activity 
in the experiences of Moses as 
recorded in Exodus 4: 14-16 and 
7: 1, 2, where God speaks to 
Moses, Moses to Aaron and 
Aaron to the people. God actu- 
ally says to Moses, "See, I make 
you as God to Pharaoh; and 
Aaron your brother shall be your 
prophet" (7: I.R.S.V.). 

The role of the prophet came 
into prominence again under the 
leadership of Samuel, and we find 
him God's instrument in the se- 
lection and anointing of the new 



some material gain. When he is 
challenged in his role as a proph- 
et, he immediately replies, "I am 
no prophet (professional), nor a 
prophet's son, but I am a herds- 
man and a dresser of sycamore 
trees." But he bursts upon the 
scene with an extremely power- 
ful message to a people in an 
extremely needy condition. 

The question then arises as to 
the historic situation into which 
Amos brought his message. The 
king at the time was Jeroboam 
II, and he brought to the north- 
ern kingdom of Israel a measure 
of political stability that had been 
lacking for some time. For years 
there had been an imminent 
threat from the north, first from 
the nation, Syria, and later from 
Assyria. After Assyria had taken 
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A new series 
begins today 



The Prophet AMOS -J 

By Captain MALCOLM WEBSTER 



locale tliat would produce the 
wealthy herdsman that some 
would try to make Amos out to 
be, Tekoa itself was located at the 
top of a hill which gradually 
sloped down, and as one travelled 
to the east it quickly changed into 
a desert terrain, mentioned as the 
wilderness of Tekoa in 2 Chroni- 
cles 20: 20. In this kind of en- 
vironment, Amos was forced to 
become a dresser of the sycamore, 
a producer of a poor quality of 

fig- 
Man of Courage 

However, this rather rugged 
background did produce a man 
of unusual perception and unflag- 
ging courage. It provided the im- 
petus for him to move from the 
southern portion of the divided 
kingdom and make his way to 
the very heart of the northern 
kingdom, to the capital city of 
Samaria and to the religious 
heartland of Bethel to pronounce 
a message of doom. 

It would be wrong to suggest 
that Amos commences the pro- 
phetic activity in Israel for the 
role of the prophet had long been 
a part of the warp and woof of 



kings for the people. There grad- 
ually grew up schools of the 
prophets (see 1 Sam. 10: 5-13) 
these seemingly used in a teaching 
capacity in their circuit opera- 
tions around the nation. 

Seeds of Downfall 

However, as with many fine 
innovations, there lurked within 
such an organization seeds of its 
own downfall, and we find in 
later history these schools of the 
prophets taking on a political 
coloration, on many occasions 
just becoming the mouthpieces 
for unrighteous kings rather than 
uttering the dreadful condemna- 
tion of God upon the wickedness 
of His people. 

Two giants of the prophetic 
tradition, Elijah and Elisha, pre- 
ceded Amos on the stage of his- 
tory but, despite the many glor- 
ious stories of their exploits and 
their willingness to stand out 
against evils of the monarchy and 
the devious inroads of false gods, 
we must depend upon the his- 
torical books of Kings to give us 
this record, and we have no con- 
sistent body of teaching that can 



the religious life of the people of be drawn from their ministry. It 



God. What Amos did was to be 
the first to give us a written rec- 
ord of his prophetic activity. 
The prophet, in his activity in 

A man is in bondage to what- 
ever he cannot part with that is 
less than himself. 

—GEORGE MacDONALD 

Page Four 



is in this tradition that we find 
Amos. 

And yet he stands apart from 
this, for he is not, and does not 
want to be linked with those 
communities of prophets whose 
reputation has been spoiled by 
their willingness to compromise conduct or reli- 
their message for the hopes of gious and ethical 



over the country of Syria they 
posed a threat to Israel, but then 
for some reason, or internal weak- 
ness or problems elsewhere, the 
threat was lessened and Israel 
was sucessful in "flexing her 
muscles" and expanding her bor- 
ders. In fact the nation recovered 
some of its lost territory and ac- 
tually extended to its greatest 
extremes since the highly success- 
ful reigns of David and Solomon. 

This evaporation, if only for a 
time, of the threat 
from the north 
gave the nation a 
chance to "catch 
its breath" and a 
degree of prosper- 
ity began to spread 
among the people. 
With this prosper- 
ity came the evils 
which luxury and 
ease can bring, 
and this nation 
was no exception 
to this temptation. 

Besides this, the 
military victories 
that had been en- 
joyed had given 
the people a false 
sense of confi- 
dence that God 
was necessarily on 
their side because 
of who they were, 
and so no matter 
how they acted 
toward Him in 



practices, He would continue to 
look after them. Both of these 
problems lay at the point of de- 
parture in Amos' prophetic ac- 
tivity. 

The final question that must 
be asked in this introductory les- 
son on this most fascinating book 
is to enquire as to the nature of 
the call of Amos. It would ap- 
pear from his description of his 
visions in chapter seven and the 
subsequent challenge to his min- 
istry by Amaziah that his aware- 
ness of God's working in judg- 
ment on Israel came from these 
visions, and he follows this with 
the frank statement. "The Lord 
took me from following the flock 
and the Lord said to me, 'Go 
prophecy to my people, Israel'." 
And prophesy he did, with an 
acute awareness of the judgment 
in justice of God upon His chosen 
nation. 

And so we have, as Sidney 
Lovett says, "an inauguration of 
that succession of prophetic min- 
istries through which, in the face 
of great crises in their history, the 
people of Israel were to be 
brought to that deeper and richer 
knowledge of the being and na- 
ture of God which enabled them 
to survive the tragic ending of 
their career as a nation, and be- 
come the vehicle of God's dis- 
tinctive revelation of Himself to 
His world." 




The War Cry 




TO DEVOTIONS 




Bird Seed 

"ACHLGPHOBIA is 'fear of 

" the crowd'." Surely that 
was the difficulty with the taci- 
turn, unresponsive lady at an 
Ohio County home from whom 
the Army league of mercy work- 
ers rarely got a response and 
never a smile. 

Said Mrs. Commissioner Ed- 
ward Carey "We all tried to 
cheer her. Apparently we all 
failed. Then one winter's day 
we noticed she had cleared the 
snow from a patch of lawn and 
was feeding the wild birds. So I 
promised to bring her some bird 
seed at the next visit." 

"Will you?" was the surprised 
reply, and there was the ghost 
of a smile. 

The woman was missing at the 
next visit but the bird seed was 
left and she rationed it out until 



by Captain Ruth Halsey 

Labrador City 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Psalm 45: 1 



T HAVE heard this text many 
A times and never realized the 
true meaning of this verse: to be 
ready to witness for the Lord 
wherever and whenever he wants 
me to. 

In my appointment as a nurse, 
I find that being an officer is 
sometimes difficult because the 
patients place so much confi- 
dence in me. They want to hear 
the right words of comfort at 
the right time, 

One night a young woman 
came into our hospital, disowned 
by her family because she was 
an unmarried mother. Alone, she 
was left to face a great crisis in 
her life. Fortunately we were not 
busy that night, so I could take 
time to sit and talk with her. We 
chatted about her family' and 
things in general. She was the 
only one in her family and so 
much had been expected of her. 
She had completed one year of 
university, but of course was un- 
able to carry on. 

I prayed within my heart that 
the Lord would help me to fulfil 
the mission of the two "S's" on 
the collar of my uniform — saved 
to serve. What an opportunity to 
witness for Him! Joan needed my 
help. I stayed with her as much 



as I could, for no one else came 
to see her. As far as her family 
was concerned, she no longer 
existed. 

The doctor visited her and told 
her that there was no choice but 
for him to do surgery. At that 
moment it seemed as if all the 
words I had said were to no avail. 
Joan really believed that this 
would be the end of everything. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer. 

I went into her room. I felt my 
opportunity had come to witness. 
I told her how God cares for us 
and He knows all our problems 
even before we tell Him. I asked 
her if I could pray with her and 
then I asked her to pray for her- 
self. She said she hadn't since she 
was very young, but she just 
opened her heart. I could feel the 
Lord coming very near to us and 
when she had finished, I knew 
that she knew everything would 
be all right. 

The operation was a success 
and she became the proud mother 
of a bouncing baby boy. 

I didn't see Joan until the day 
following] but I could tell that 
she was faced with a still greater 
decision — whether she would be 




able to keep the baby and support 
him or give him up for adoption. 

Although it was not my task 
to help her decide what was best, 
I was able to talk to her again 
and she, realizing the help prayer 
had already brought, asked me to 
pray with her. 

Of course, she loved her baby 
and wanted to do the very best 
for him so it was decided that 
she allow her baby to be adopted 
and put in a home where he 
would have every opportunity to 
lead a normal, happy life. 

I haven't seen Joan since but I 
have inquired about her. She is 
now attending university with the 
goal of being a teacher. She now 
has a new outlook on life, be- 
cause she has found a new friend 
— the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In my work, there are many 
opportunities to witness, It seems 
as though when people are in 
hospital, they think more on 
spiritual things. My desire is that 
I will be in the right place at the 
right time and with a keen sensi- 
tivity to the needs of others. 

My prayer is: 

Show Thy power in me 

That I may be used for others. 

Show Thy power in me. 



the Army girls brought the next 
week's supply. 

Then one day she smiled 
broadly at Mrs, Carey and com- 
menced to chat, "took her hair 
down," and confessed the bird- 
seed thoughtfulness had made her 
ponder. 

"When I began to think," she 
said "I realized what a miserable 
person I was. Then I began to 
pray. The Lord heard my prayer 
and He helped me. Things are 
going to be better and brighter 
in the future I am very sure of 
that." 

So bird seed is added to the 
ministering media of the league 
of mercy. 

Gestures of 
Futility? 

/^REAT things turn on small 
" pivots. It was a rainy night 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and who 
would dream of holding an open- 
air meeting? 

But Brigadier Joseph Heard 
and a convert of the Harbour 
Light Corps were constrained to 
brave the elements and preach 
the gospel. 

The torrential downpour had 
emptied the streets and the ef- 
forts of the Salvationist-duo 
seemed gestures of futility. Yet a 
man was attracted by the trum- 
pet notes of an old hymn. He 
had never been inside an Army 
hall but was curious to know 
why two men should stand in the 
rain in tlie interest of the gospel. 
So he attended the subsequent in- 
side service. 

There the spirit of God re- 
vealed his sinful state, and with 
repentant heart he gave himself 
to God. He became a new man 
in Christ Jesus. 

In the light of eternity the 
foolishness of two men declaring 
the plan of God on a rainy night 
in the open-air becomes inspired 
wisdom. That is how it often is, 

Extracts from Stuff that makes an 
Army by William G. Harris. 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

All who long to know the 
truth. 

PRAYER; Eternal Spirit, revealing 
truth In Jesus Christ, grant us 
courage to ask questions, patiently 
waiting for Thy answers, willing to 
receive new light even when to do 
so costs us much. 
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A shared 
ministry 



Mrs. Brigadier Legge enters retirement. 




Manuscripts wanted for 
Salvation Sounds '69 



IT was in the birthplace of The 
Salvation Army in Newfound- 
land. Portugal Cove, that Mrs. 
Brigadier Harvey Legge (nee 
Selina Somerton) was born. How- 
ever, it was not until the family 
moved to Bell Island that they 
came in touch with the Army 
personally through a visit by Ad- 
jutant Higdon. Although Angli- 
cans, Mr. and Mrs. Somerton 
were delighted in the keen inter- 
est shown in their children by 
Envoy R, Bugden. Consequently 
this family became and remain 
staunch friends of the Army. 

Entering the training college 
in 1930, Mrs. Legge became an of- 
ficer and commanded such corps 
as Heart's Delight, Clarenville, 
Catalina and Carmenville prior 
to her marriage to Captain Har- 
vey Legge in 1938, 

Together they served in other 
corps across Newfoundland and 



Junior soldiers 9 
renewal at Truro 

DURING a recent visit by the 
Divisional Youth Secretary 
(Captain Donald Ritson) to 
Truro, N.S. (Captain and Mrs. 
Edward Amos) a number of the 
junior soldiers renewed their 
pledges. In the morning meeting 
Mrs. W. Chipman received her 
warrant as Brown Owl and Rich- 
ard MeNutt was enrolled as a 
junior soldier. 

Musical participation through- 
out the day included the singing 
company, which sang at the an- 
nual festival of carols in Halifax. 



then in 1950 they were appointed 
to Moncton, N.B. Other appoint- 
ments on the mainland followed. 
Then, due to the Brigadier's ill 
health, they left corps work and 
he was appointed to the Finance 
Department at Territorial Head- 
quarters. 

During this time Mrs. Legge 
maintained active participation 
as a soldier in the Toronto 
Temple Corps. In his tribute, the 
Staff Secretary (Colonel Frank 
M o u 1 1 o n) referred to Mrs. 
Legge's inspirational leadership 
to the women's activities in the 
corps as well as sharing capably 
the platform ministry with her 
husband. 

Brigadier Legge was promoted 
to Glory in August of this year 
and as Mrs. Legge enters hon- 
ourable retirement, her officer 
comrades and many Salvationist 
friends throughout the Territory 
will join in good wishes on the 
occasion of her retirement. 



THE Earlscourt Citadel Band 
has announced that its Sal- 
vation Sounds '69 festival of con- 
temporary Salvation Army music 
will be held in the Toronto 
Temple on Saturday evening, 
February 15. Guests for the 1969 
programme will include Briga- 
dier Richard Holz, Divisional 
Commander, Southern New Eng- 
land, and Dovercourt Band, 

Developed by Earlscourt Band 
in co-operation with the former 
Territorial Music Secretary 
(Brigadier Ken Rawlins) the 
series premieres, for Toronto 
audiences, the latest in Salvation 
Army music. Last year's in- 
augural programme proved so 
popular that the decision to make 
it an annual event was made. 

"Our reasons for developing 
this type of programme were 
two-fold," said Bandmaster Ring 
when announcing the 1969 date. 
"Earlscourt has always made a 
point of including contemporary 
Salvation Army music in every 
programme, and this is a logical 
extension of that policy. In addi- 
tion, it is our hope that these fes- 
tivals will encourage Salvation- 
ist musicians, especially those in 
Canada, to study and develop ar- 




Senior soldiers were sworn-in recendy at Belleville, Ont. Photo shows (L. to 
R.) Mary Hobbs, Mrs. Lucy Allport, Sherry Cretney, Gary Mason, Keith 
Payton, Roger Pulver and the Commanding Officer (Captain June Dwyer), 



PROMOTED TO GLORY 



His initiative opened a corps 



CONVERTED in 1911 in Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Richard Wyman 
was a devoted soldier of Christ 
through the years. 

Determined to radiate the love 
of God wherever he went, Brother 
Wyman arrived in Fort Frances, 
Ont, just three years after his 
conversion and being sworn-in as 
a senior soldier. He discovered 
that there was no Salvation Army 
corps in the community so he set 
himself the task of beginning 
one. He stood alone on the streets 
of the town and conducted 
meetings, determined to do some- 
thing for God and the souls of 
men. The corps in Fort Frances 
owes its beginning to his initia- 
tive. 

In past years Brother Wyman 
has served God with equal en- 
thusiasm in Cranbrook, B.C., and 
faithfully fulfilled his responsi- 
bilities as Corps Sergeant-Major 
until his promotion to Glory. He 
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is greatly missed by those in the 
corps and the town but many 
have been blessed for having 
known him. 



Faithful 
Salvationist 

PROMOTED to Glory from Hare 
Bay, Nfld., at the age of sixty- 
three years, Mrs. Ella Pickett was 
a faithful and active Salvationist. 
Her cheerful and witty disposi- 
tion brought happiness to all who 
knew her. Mrs. Pickett was an 
enthusiastic home league mem- 
ber and an ardent worker. 

When ill health curtailed her 
activities, Mrs. Pickett still main- 
tained her cheerful witness. The 
funeral and memorial services 
were conducted by the corps offi- 
cers, Captain and Mrs. Raymond 
Stratton. 



Cadets conduct 
Gait weekend 

TTNDER the leadership of 
^ Majors Ze versa Richards and 
Thelma Stewart, a brigade of 
cadets conducted the weekend's 
meetings at Gait, Ont. (Major 
and Mrs. Ivan McNeilly). 

Activities included open-air 
meetings leading to curb-side 
conversations with people on the 
street and a dialogue with teens 
and twenties following Saturday 
supper. An international theme 
was added by Cadet and Mrs. 
James Lau from Hong Kong and 
Cadet Joy Hassan, originally from 
Jamaica. On the Saturday eve- 
ning, Cadet Lau, with the aid of 
slides, spoke of the Army's work 
in Viet Nam where he and Mrs. 
Lau worked during their summer 
appointment A visit to the Even- 
tide Home was made on Sunday 
afternoon. 

A young man, recently emigrat- 
ing from Ireland and new to the 
Army, knelt at the Mercy Seat 
during the Sunday evening 
prayer meeting. 



ranging and composing skills." 

In addition to presenting the 
latest available music from the 
Salvation Army's International 
Music Department and the vari- 
ous Territorial Music Boards, the 
Earlscourt Band is inviting brass, 
vocal or instrumental manu- 
scripts from any Salvationist — 
even if these might be only an 
original melody from music camp. 
Salvationists submitting manu- 
scripts for consideration should 
address them to Major Norman 
Bearcroft, Territorial Music Sec- 
retary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 
1, Ont., or to Bandmaster Brian 
Ring, 45 Courtsfield Crescent, 
Islington, Ont. 

Canadian 
StaSS Band 

ON Saturday, January 18th, 
1969, at 7:30 p.m., Commis- 
sioner Clarence Wiseman (Ter- 
ritorial Commander) will preside 
at the INAUGURAL FESTIVAL 
of the new Canadian Staff Band 
at the Bramwell Booth Temple, 
Toronto. The tickets, at one dol- 
lar, may be obtained from the 
Special Efforts Department, 20 
Albert Street, Toronto 1. 

On Sunday, January 19th, 
1969, the new Chief Secretary, 
(Colonel Geoffrey Dalziel) will 
conduct the day's meetings at the 
Toronto Temple and preside at 
the Festival of Thanksgiving at 
3:45 p.m. 

No Christmas 
Cards this year! 

IN lieu of sending each other 
Christmas cards, comrades at 
East Toronto Corps (Major and 
Mrs. Russell Hicks) decided to 
give a donation to a missionary 
project. The names of those par- 
ticipating were then posted on 
the bulletin board. Hong Kong 
was chosen for the project and 
$125 received. During a recent 
Sunday evening meeting, Corps 
Sergeant-Major James Charlton 
presented the cheque to Cadet 
James Lau, of Hong Kong (who 
had brigaded at the corps), for 
forwarding to his home territory. 

A cheque for $28 was presented 
to Mrs. Lau, the result of an offer- 
ing taken for Hong Kong at a 
meeting held during the afternoon 
at a senior citizens' apartment 
(attended by about thirty resi- 
dents) at which Mrs. Lau was 
present. A third cheque for $30 
was handed to Major Etta Pike 
for forwarding to the School for 
the Blind in Jamaica, where the 
Major had been stationed. The 
meeting concluded with two 
young people and an adult kneel- 
ing at the Mercy Seat. 

During the afternoon the junior 
soldiers' day of renewal was 
conducted by Captain Stanley 
Walter assisted by men cadets. 
Cadets, young people, and Y.P. 
workers later had supper to- 
gether. In the morning meeting 
the youth chorus, led by Mrs. 
Harold Dunstan, made its second 
public appearance. 

The War Cry 
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Patients using corridor as a sitting room 




Dr. Nagasaki visits operating theatre 



View of hospital laboratory 




Mrs. Commissioner Clarent 

MAN has outdone himself in display 
illuminations, fast speeding cars, 
everywhere people: rich people, poor p 
kimonas holding to the past, and you( 
dreams. 

You wake with a chilling shock v 
buildings, erected "to the glory of G 
die King of Glory came to redeem. / 
insuperable task in His Name and _wo 
lift your eyes above this group of buildi 
of the Buddhist temple and you feel 
devoted enough in your love for the L 

Out of such seeing and hearing tl 
a dream that a Salvation Army officer 
worthy of the name, and of the God to 

I could see the look of love in th 
the doctor passed by, the hope appare 
part of his life lying on a board bed, f< 
space for nurse and doctor, and a ppo 

As I walked the verandah, whicl 
dedicated way. Already he and his co 
another (it has already been opened) i 
hospital. 

Surely, I felt, this is a place wh 
of God. So the challenge was accept 
too, would do what they could to equ 

So we start the New Year witl 
the glory of God for suffering humai 

Already our people are making 2 
quarters decided to do without theii 
needed part of equipment. The North 

&ay for the lights in one of the opi 
undred dollars to be spent as needec 
When you look at these pictures 
you do what you can so that Christ 
Christians. 
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i World-wide Vision 

i«us— Tokyo T. B. Hospital 




:e WJseman sounds an urgent appeal 

ing ifij brilliance in the city of Tokyo— scintillating 
trains (hat shoot along like a bullet in flight, and 
eoplcjfthe well-fed and the hungry, those dressed in 
:h in^niodern garb and Nehru suits. It is a city of 

Aenjjta behold a dilapidated and crumbling- set of 
od," jfMch still house the sick and maimed whom 
L bravi following of true Christians fulfil an almost 
rk u^itasingly to_ alleviate the suffering. When you 
ngs jjjii see towering on the horizon the golden dome 
so Titliequate and wonder whether you have been 
>rd wlo died for us all. 
ere $|S born a desire to make a dream come true — 

a t>|| rime Buddhist, had envisioned — of a hospital 

whijjfjUt would be dedicated. 

' e y§|j^ ' ne poor women sitting in the corridors as 
it iifife look of the patient who had spent the best 
r thjghad no better. The operating room had barely 
■ "h'iiSfwas where some patients were cared for. 

acts *s a corridor, the doctor talked in his quiet, 
leag|| had pulled down one wing and would erect 
nd gfiiually they would get better equipment for the 

re Wif' 11 Canada could do something for the glory 
d. Wr home leagues of Canada, and other people 
p tKISiew wing that had been built. 
thilllhallenge — furnishing a hospital, dedicated to 

ity. ' 

drc&S come true. The officers of Territorial Head- 
Cbfllpas dinner. The money will go to a much 
TofofpD Home League has said, "We would like to 
ratinipooms." A Salvationist comrade donated one 
, W§§£'3 wav to bring in the New Year! 
youlill see how great the need is. I only ask that 
i naif i may be glorified in this hospital erected by 
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many homemakers, the only 
way cheese makes its appear- 
ance is in a cheese sandwich or 
in an easy alliance with crackers 
as a tasty snack. Yet cheese can 
have a much more arresting per- 
sonality; it refines the ordinary, 



adds 2est to the bland, transforms 
plain recipes into party-perfect 
entrees and turns a dull-looking 
dish into a visual showpiece. Of 
course, all tliis is no secret. 

Cheese has been pleasing the 
palates of "turophiles," or cheese 



ANOTHER YEAR OLDER 

by Mrs. Major Gordon Coles 



TT SEEMS to be a sudden real- 
■*■ ization! Although it has been 
gradually taking place, one day 
you look in the mirror and dis- 
cover those attractive laugh lines 
have become definite furrows. The 
once athletic body cannot respond 
to a sudden running spurt. Mid- 
night seems so very late. It's get- 
ting harder each month to keep 
up the pace with all the others, 
You'll have to face facts: you are 
growing older. 

This truth dawns as a personal 
injustice at first, but old age comes 
to everyone. But everyone does 
not react in the same way. Some 
don't want to face it; some accept 
it as inevitable but fight against it 
This is not a true recognition of 
the realities of life. The fact re- 
mains that nothing is ever the 
same; nothing stands still. Time 
marches on. 

I have found that each phase of 
life is different, with different joys 
and different problems. I have al- 
ready passed through several 
phases of life which I had decided 
were the best times of my life, and 
judging by all that I hear, there 
will be still more. This, I believe, 
is as it should be, fior God is al- 
ways beckoning us to* follow Him 
into the next experience. 

As we enter the New Year, we 
do not know what lies ahead, but 
our attitude to all the unknown 
experiences awaiting us is very 
important. Nowhere is our person- 
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al attitude more obvious than in 
old age. Resentment only makes 
for a miserable, irritable, self-pity- 
ing person who will find the num- 
ber of her friends gradually dwin- 
dling. Faith, which accepts the 
march of time as God's wonderful 
plan, makes a gentle, wise and 
serene person whose friendship 
circle will increase with the dwin- 
dling years. 

We often have been advised 
that "life begins at 40." Many 
have definitely proved that life be- 
gins at 60, when most of the les- 
sons of life have been learned, 
when nearly all of the answers are 
known, when a lifef%f hard work 
drifts into a more relaxed way of 
living, 

Being a Christian should, above 
all personally applied attitudes 
and philosophies, make a great 
difference to old age. Being a 
Christian in the truest sense en- 
tails not just ha^ng a few well- 
known beliefs, but having a deep, 
strong sense of Christ's presence 
in one's life, giving direction and 
understanding. 

Being a Christian means look- 
ing forward to an even greater fu- 
ture — in our heavenly Home, 
when the earthly part of our jour- 
ney is completed. Through all the 
experiences of our earthly journey, 
even the bad days, we must firmly 
believe that our Father loves us 
and has a purpose for our travel- 
ing. 



Say "cheese" 
and smile 



connoisseurs for thousands of 
years. This universally beloved 
food was discovered by accident 
in the Middle East centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ. An Arab 
merchant poured milk into a 
pouch made of a sheep's stomach 
and set off on his long trek. When 
he stopped to take what he 
thought would be a cooling drink, 
he discovered the milk had turned 
thick and strange-looking — but it 
tasted delicious anyway! Evident- 
ly, the heat of the desert and the 
rennet in the lining of the sheep's 
stomach had broken down the 
milk into whey and curd, and the 
mixture had started fermenting. 
The result: cheese. 

Once cheese had established it- 
self in the Middle East, it was 
only a short time till roving cara- 
vans carried the art of cheese- 
making into other countries. The 
Romans were cheese-lovers par 
excellence and introduced it to 
England. During the Middle 
Ages, cheese manufacture was 
entrusted to monks in monas- 
teries. When the pilgrims made 
their famous journey to Ameri- 
can shores, the ship's larder was 
well-provisioned with cheese. 

The ordinary potato can get a 
new lease on life in a tasty cas- 
serole like Saucy Spud Surprise. 
Cheese, sauteed onions, pungent 
olives and assorted spices give this 
dish its flavouring. When it 



reaches the table, it will not only 
taste marvellous, but it will look 
particularly appetizing because 
of its buttery tossed-crumb gar- 
nish. A cup of coarsely crumbled 
soda crackers makes a perfect 
topping not only for this delicious 
recipe, but for any other casserole 
that calls for a crusty garnish, 
be it a macaroni-and-cheese dish 
or, perhaps, a tuna-spaghetti mix- 
ture. Here's how to prepare this 
appetite-whetting casserole. 

Saucy Spud Surprise 

l /i cup chopped onion 
J4 cup butter or margarine 
3 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
54 teaspoon paprika 
lyi cups milk, scalded 

1 cup shredded or grated sharp 
cheddar cheese 
Va cup sliced pitted ripe olives 
3 to 4 cups diced or sliced cooked 

potatoes (about 2 pounds) 
1 cup coarsely crumbled soda 

crackers. 
Saute the onions in half the butter 
over moderate heat until transparent; 
do not brown. Mix the flour, salt and 
paprika. Stir into the onions and let 
simmer for about 1 minute. Stir in 
the milk and cook, stirring constantly, 
until thickened. 

Remove from heat, add cheese and 
stir until melted. Stir in olives and 
potatoes. Turn into a 5- to 6-cup cas- 
serole. Melt remaining butter and toss 
with crumbs. Sprinkle over top of 
casserole. 

Bake in pre-heated moderate oven, 
350° F., for 20 minutes. Yield: 6 to 
8 servings. 






I am the New Year 

7 AM the New Year, and 1 come to you pure and 

unstained, 
Fresh from the hand of God. 
Each day, a precious pearl, to you is given 
That you may string upon the silver thread of Life. 
Once strung it can never be unthreaded but stays 
An undying record of your faith and skill. 
Each golden minute-link you then must weld into 

the chain of hours. 
That is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Into your hands is given all the wealth and power 

To make your life just what you will. 

1 give to you, free and unstinted, twelve glorious 

months 
Of soothing rain and sunshine golden; 
The days for work and rest, the night for peaceful 

slumber. 
All that I have J give with love unspoken. 
All that I ask — you keep the faith unbroken! 



The War Cry 
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KITCHENER— a city of music lovers 



TOCATED in the Grand River 
Valley, Kitchener is only 63 
miles southwest of Toronto. It is 
a growing, aggressive city. 

When we speak of Kitchener 
we must, of course, include its 
twin, Waterloo. The same main 
street runs through both munici- 
palities, with no break in the line 
of stores, homes and offices. It is, 
so far as visitors are concerned, 
one city. 

The Rev. Benjamin Eby, a 
Mennonite bishop, is credited 
with being the founder of the set- 
tlement. In 1800 Swiss-German 
Mennonites from Pennsylvania 
settled there; the first recorded 
settler was Joseph Schneider. 

It has known several names 
since it first came into being as 
a tiny settlement. First, it was 
called Sand Hills, next it was 
named Ebytown. Then in 1824, 
in deference to the many immi- 
grants from Germany who were 
flocking into the area, it was 
called Berlin. This name persisted 
for almost a century, but in 1916 
the name was changed to honour 
Field Marshal Lord Kitchener, 
who was drowned in that year on 
his way to Russia during the first 
world war. 

Skilled craftsmen 

Many of the early settlers were 
highly skilled craftsmen, and the 
credit belongs to these men for 
the beginning of an industrial 
community. Today Kitchener is 
one of Canada's most highly de- 
veloped complexes. It is a centre 
for such industries as tanning, 
meat-packing, shoe-making, shirt- 
making and the manufacture of 
all sorts of rubber goods, includ- 
ing tires. The famous Hush- 
Puppy shoes are made in Kitch- 
ener by the Greb Shoe Company. 

Considering the fact it is also 
an important distributing centre, 
it is no wonder that Kitchener 
and Waterloo are both rapidly 
growing cities; their population 
now is well in excess of 100,000 
people. 

Kitchener is noted for being a 
city of music lovers. This is due 
in large measure to its predomin- 
antly German pioneers, and the 
great musical heritage they 
brought with them. This uni- 
versal love for music may be 
traced back to 1856 when a band 
was organized. Later a musical 
society was formed — the fore- 
runner of the well-known Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Philharmonic Choir. With this 
keen love of music, which is ap- 
parent in the youngest of its pop- 
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Posing on the steps of the Kitchener City Hall are members of the Wellington 
Citadel Band, recent visitors to that lovely city. 
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Mrs. Captain Maxena Wilson contributes the 

eleventh article in an interesting series 

entitled "Know Your Canada." 
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ulace, goes hand-in-hand a love 
for the arts and theatre, which 
finds expression in a most active 
Little Theatre Association, 

Much emphasis has always 
been placed on education by the 
citizens of the twin cities. There 
are many fine schools in the dis- 
trict, Lately, these have been 
augmented by two universities. 
One of these, although new in 
name and charter, stems back 
to 1910 when Waterloo Lutheran 
Seminary was established. On 
July Uth, 1959, this seminary 
attained university statu!} — 
known now as the Waterloo 
Lutheran University. 



In 1957, the University of 
Waterloo opened with a unique 
co-operative engineering p r o- 
gramme. The Province of On- 
tario two years later granted it 
degree-giving privileges and it is 
now a full-fledged university. It 
has a number of affiliated col- 
leges; Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
United Church and, Mennonite 
institutions. 

Kitchener has many interesting 
features to intrigue its visitors. 
The Farmers' Market is possibly 
the most unique. It is located in 
the rear of the city hall and is 
open every Saturday morning — 
newcomers are warned to get 



there early! The stalls are oper- 
ated by Mennonite women in 
their quaint dress, offering an 
endless variety of good things to 
eat: home-baked foods, German 
sausage, country-style meats, pre- 
serves, cheese, fresh vegetables, 
Pennsylvania Dutch specialties 
and orchard-fresh fruits in deli- 
cious, delightful array! 

The city hall, an impressive 
structure in Greek Revival style, 
has a museum and library inside. 
This building with its green lawns 
and formal flower beds is truly 
dignified and beautiful. 

Kitchener's famous old hotel, 
the Walper House, combines old- 
world charm with a lively ap- 
preciation of the most intriguing 
cuisine, The Doon Mills, built 
three-quarters of a century ago is 
a fitting backdrop for the Doon 
School of Fine Arts. 

Twenty-eight miles out of 
Kitchener is the charming city 
of Stratford, home of the now- 
famous Stratford Shakespearian 
Festival held for several months 
every summer. Included in their 
repertoire are Shakespeare's 
works, and classics by famous 
playwriters. The featured players 
are among the world's finest, 
while the theatre itself is worthy 
of rich praise. 

Kitchener - Waterloo abounds 
in beautiful scenery — magnificent 
to the eye of the beholder. 



SAFETY TIPS 

"W"EVER leave a young child 
■*• alone in a room with an elec- 
tric iron — even if the current is 
switched off. If the door or tele- 
phone bell rings while you are 
ironing, take the child — or the 
iron — to the door with you. 

A loose stair-rod should be fix- 
ed immediately. Never polish 
under rugs. Always use rubber 
non-slip holders on mats. Bath- 
room floors particularly should 
not be polished. 

See that hall and stairs are well 
lit, and if there is an unexpected 
step in a passage, paint the edge 
white to warn visitors and old 
people. 

Have gas taps, particularly 
those on fires, tested periodically 
for safety. These tend to become 
loose after a time and, conse- 
quently easy to knock open acci- 
dentally. Tightening is only a mo- 
ment's job, but it may save lives. 

Never investigate a suspected 
gas leak with a lighted match. 
The smell of gas, or lack of it is 
no indication of the amount that 
is escaping. 
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YOU SAID IT— 1 



MAJOR JOE CRAIG 

Territorial Youth Secretary 
writes about Christian Education 



TN a recent review of the new 
■*• publication "Salvation Army 
Beliefs and Characteristics" 
fwhkh replaces the Salvation 
Army Directory), Ueut.-Colonef 
Miriam Richards, of international 
Headquarters, asks a direct 
question "Are we really serious 
about Christian Education?" She 
further states: "It is impossible to 
be Involved in Christian Educa- 
tion at the moment without real- 
izing that we are in the middle 
of a revolution." Christian Edu- 
cation has been defined as "a 
study of the Bible, a study of the 
Christian faith, a practical study 



of Christian principles of living." 
Well, what is really going on 
in our corps in this area? Just 
how concerned are we? If we 
say that we are against the sta- 
tus quo, we must also realize 
that by doing nothing we are 
giving it our backingl 

A young Salvationist, writing 
about her impressions of the 
youth congress in Britain last 
summer, stressed (1) the need for 
Salvationists to get their priori- 
ties in the right order; (2) the 
need for Salvationists to be 
aware of the needs of the com- 
munity in which they live. 



Youth Councils at Corner Brook 



FTCEE leaders for the youth coun- 
* cils held in Corner Brook, 
Nfld., were the Territorial Youth 
Secretary (Major Joseph Craig) 
and the Provincial Youth Secre- 
tary (Major Albert Browning) 
and Mrs. Browning. 

On Saturday afternoon a corps 
cadet rally with one hundred 
young people and their counsel- 
lors in attendance included two 
filma followed by group discus- 
sions an effective witnessing. 

With the Corner Brook Citadel 



Combo, Deer Lake Girls Quar- 
tette and Temple Singing Com- 
pany, a hootenanny was held on 
the Saturday evening during 
which Boy Chaytor gave a pic- 
torial report of life which he dis- 
covered in Africa during his 
summer stay in the Salvationist 
Youth Service Corps. 

Marina Pike, Doreen Knee and 
Wayne Pritchett gave papers dur- 
ing the Sunday's sessions. Thirty 
people knelt at the Mercy Seat 
during the day. — G-.R.R 



She said "Both points chal- 
lenged me personally. To get my 
priorities in the right order, I 
ought to spend more time on re- 
ligious education than musical 
education. For instance, I am a 
singing company leader and a 
company guard. I spend hours 
working on a new singing com- 
pany song, learning the various 
parts, working out phrasing and 
the mood of the music before at- 
tempting to teach the children, 
but what about my Sunday 
school lesson? I glance at my 
manual. Oh yes, I know the story 
of Paul. A quick read through 
the story in the Bible and the 
notes provided, making sure to 
add all new towns on the map, 
and that's it. Finished — fifteen 
minutes, or twenty minutes at 
the most. The point is, I think, 
clear to both myself and to you." 

We all agree that if anything 
is worth doing it is worth doing 
well, whatever our particular 
challenge might be; more often 
than not we forget this in the 
realm of Christian education. 

In the survey organized last 
year by the Advisory Council of 
Salvation Army Laymen we were 
asked "How much emphasis is 




given to Christian Education in 
your corps, as it relates to the 
following age groups . . . ?" 

Space doesn't permit the com- 
plete statistical report based on 
the ACSAL survey to be given, 
but the evaluation shows that 
we were seemingly more con- 
cerned with the younger age 
groups. But what a shocking 
revelation to note that almost 
25% of the replies relating to 
the four sections of age groups, 
stated — "Don't Know"! 

Impossible — but, YOU 
SAID IT! 
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HIDDEN 



By Florie Williams 
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TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

•i_ °f m P leted paftem wi " be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 

Solution on Pag* Fifteen 
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1 . A Formally — — — — — — — — 

15 64 24 151 60 41 146 68 

2. He's re|ectsd by all — — — — — — — 

119 125 67 5 90 36 31 

3. Lowest — — — — — 

167 89 12 161 82 137 37 158 54 118 

4. Put away your sword — — — - — — — 

149 13 105 85 106 124 45 

5. Counterpoise — — — 

21 11 120 18 123 154 

6. Muddled name, so be it I 

117 62 165 110 

7. I.e. The House of God — 

42 139 6 122 65 53 

8. " — peasant, who is he?" — — — — — 

43 10 128 40 162 78 

9. End 

101 29 9 112 99 141 

10. Crane, the C.O.'s assistant — — — 

52 28 3 93 79 46 157 25 

1 1 . Upper room — for pigeons 

102 97 159 150 

12. Unsubstantial appearance 

134 163 66 170 100 76 

1 3. Bad to have, worse to be 

4 143 70 33 1 114 129 

14. Superlative heat . 

, r ,. „ 23 58 83 144 34 48 121 

15. Ex officio 

16 51 50 7 153 80 142 96 95 171 

1 6. Leave out 

„ ..» L , ,. e l 2<5 ' 7 87 

17. A host of golden — " (Wordsworth) — — 

,„ r 147 94 104 22 57 109 74 132 138 

18. Entrap 

.. „ „. , , , 133 2 71 108 103 63 113 55 

19. Builder and sailor hero of an old tale 

-« , , 20 32 127 145 

20. Earlier novelists heroines were usually 

o, ... , . , „ 135 72 30 98 19 81 148 
^l. Reason of mists and mellow fruitfulness" 

w nJ . , , , , 77 152 92 131 115 35 

22. Odd means of entry described (n Luke 5 

23. Pulse _ !! I! 1 !! 1 " 

24. Persuade _ 140 88 64 130 168 

25. "Find out- ^ 7 ± 5 ^ 6 ± ^"± 

("Midsummer Night's Dream") 44 136 156 86 61 56 38 47 14 

26. Enslave, and often charm _ _ 

27 39 160 107 69 166 73 
The War Cry 
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MEVER in the history of the 
world has the subject of ed- 
ucation been given so much 
thought, been the objective of 
such massive expenditure, and 
been so intensely desired where 
it is least available as it is at 
the present time. 

Western nations take the privi- 
lege of education for granted 
but the children of many others 
stand wistfully outside the 
schools' fences wanting but un- 
able to go in. 

The first picture with this set, 
showing an officer-teacher with 
two lads, takes on an amazing 
significance when it is realized 
that these two daily walk ten 
miles to school and ten miles 
home again; ". . . and," said 
the head teacher, Albert George, 
"They stand on the mat like any 
of the others if they are late, 
but they seldom are." 

In Papua/New Guinea a great 
effort is being made by the ad- 
ministration to advance educa- 
tion as quickly and as efficiently 
as possible, but in the meantime 
authority is very grateful to the 
missions, including The Salva- 
tion Army, for fulfilling their tra- 
ditional role of providing educa- 
tion. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS: 

1. From the village of Ino- 
onka in the highlands of New 
Guinea, these two lads walk 
daily to the Salvation Army 
school at ten miles distant Kain- 
antu. They are Afluanto and Lovi 
and their teacher is Captain 
Dorothy Stephens. An indication 
of the intensity of desire by these 
lads to gain an education is the 
way in which they apply them- 
selves to their studies without 
supervision when this occasion- 
ally is unavoidable. Captain 
Williams said that recently, when 
he had to attend an eight-day 

January 4, 1969 



Is your desire to obtain education strong 
enough that you would willingly walk twenty 
miles a day to obtain it? To learn of some- 
one who does, read this article. 

I want to go 
to school 

by Major Nelson Dunster 
<i 2 ► 



educational conference, he set 
his class enough work to see 
them through the period, and he 
knew when he returned that 
their working pattern had been 
no different than when he was 
there. 

2. The art class is a favourite 
with Papuan and New Guinean 
boys and girls. Anticipating an 
inspection of class rooms stu- 



dents Abel (elevated), Babona 
(the young lady) and Adve pin 
up some of their best pictures, 
whilst other students offer advice 
in the usual way. 

3. A good feature of educa- 
tion in Papua/New Guinea is 
the development of indigene 
teachers. Pictured here is Salva- 
tionist teacher at the Koki school, 
Brother John Baure. 





4. Education? Yes — but not in 
the regular pattern of the Army's 
educational programme. These 
people pictured know that an 
education without a spiritual 
faith is limited and may well be 
applied to evil as to good. This 
picture is unique. It shows a 
Salvation Army sponsored adult 
Bible class which is attended by 
ordained and other personnel of 
many denominational a I I e- 
giances. Held in the Army's com- 
munity hall in Lae, it is a natural 
gravitational point for these peo- 
ple, some of whom spend long, 
lonely times at inland stations. 
The group is led by the Rev. Ken 
Davis (from Portland, Oregon, 
U.S.A.) of the Wycliffe Trans- 
lators and the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics (S.i.L.J. Group mem- 
bership varies from twelve to 
thirty people as missionaries and 
other Christians come and go. 



Chikankata Calling 

IN <■ letter from Captain Lloyd Hether- 
Ingfon, a Canadian missionary officer 
currently stationed at the Chikankata 
Secondary School in Mcrxabuka, Zambia, 
he refer* la a unique pro|ect currently 
being undertaken there. 

A recording studio has been hull* and 
equipped at the school, where Ihe offi- 
cers prepare religious and educational 
broadcasts for the Zamblan Broadcasting 
Services. Unfortunately the officer who 
was responsible for building the studio 
and getting the broadcasts on Ihe air Is 
leaving shortly on furlough. Everyone Is 
praying that God will direct someone to 
help who can look after the technical 
side of the studio as well as program- 
ming and turning out broadcasts wlih a 
real message. 

A sewing machine Is badly needed by 
th« women there. Mrs. Captain Helher- 
ington has been busy teaching them how 
to sew and they are now making their 
own clothing by hand, but could do «o 
much more With a machine. If interested 
In undertaking this proiect, write for de- 
tails to; 

Mrs. Captain Lloyd Hetheringtan, 
Chikankaia Secondary School, 
P. B. S-l, 
MAZABUKA, Zambia. 
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Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Danforth (United Hollne»s Mooting), Frl., 
Jan. 10j Toronto (Day with the- Word), 
Frl., Jan. 17j Toronto Temple, Sat., Jan. 
1 8; Oakville (opening of printing 
plant and editorial office*). Sat., Jan. 
25; B.C. South (Officers' Retreat), Wed. 
- Fri., Jan. 29-31, Etoblcoke Temple 
(Opening), Sat. - Sun., Feb. 1-2 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Dalziel 

North Toronto, Sun., Jan. 5, Montreal, 
Tues., Jan. 7; Toronto (Day with Word), 
Frl., Jan. 1 7; Toronto Temple, Sat.-Sun., 
Jan. 18-19, Niagara Falls, Sot.-Sun., 
Jan. 25-26; Bowmanvllle, Wed., Jan. 
29 

Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Simester 

Dovarcourt, Sun. (a.m. and aft.), Jan. 26; 
Rexdale, Sun. (p.m.), Jan. 26; Quebec 
Division (Foundation of Faith), Mon. - 
Tues., Feb. 3-4 

Colonel and Mr*. Frank Moulton: Wood- 
stock, Ont., Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 

Colonel William Ron: Sydney Mines, Sun., 
Jan. 5, Sydney, Mon., Jan. 6; New 
Glasgow, Tues., Jan. 7; Dlgby, Wed., 
Jan. 8; Halifax Citadel, Thurs., Jan. 
9; Liverpool, Fri., Jan. 10; Halifax 
North End, Sat. Jan. 11; Dartmouth, 
Sun., Jan. 12, Halifax Citadel, Mon,, 
Jan. 13; Amherst, Tues., Jan. 14; Sus- 
sex, Wed., Jan. 15; Frederlcton, Thurs., 
Jan. 16, Saint John Central, Sun., 
(a.m.), Jan. 19; Moncton, Sun, (p.m.), 
Jan. 19 

Ueut.-Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Moulton; 
Greenwood, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 

Mrs. Brigadier Stanley Preece: Danforth, 
Thurs., Jan. 9 

Ma|or and Mrs. Joseph Craig: East Toron- 
to, Sun., Jan. 5 

Major Margaret Green: Uxbrldge, Sun., 
Jan. 19, Fort Erie, Sun., Feb. 2 

Colonel Albert Dalxlel (R): Montreal, Tues., 
Jan. 14 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS— 

Major and Mrs. George Clarke: Oshawa, 

Fri. - Sun., Jan. 31 - Feb. 2 
Captain William Clarke: Portage La 

Prairie, Sat. - Tues., Jan. 4-7; Fort 

Frances, Thurs. - Wed., Jan. 9-15; 

Winnipeg Harbour Light, Fri. . Tues., 

Jan. 17-21; Kenora, Fri.-Wed., Jan. 

24-29; Flin Flon, Fri. - Mon., Jan. 31 - 

Feb. 3 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
PROMOTION 
To be Colonel 

Lleut.-Colonel Alfred Simester 

APPOINTMENTS 

Colonel Alfred Simester, Field Secre- 
tary 

Lleut.-Colonel Arthur Moulton, Divi- 
sional Commander, Metropolitan 
Toronto Division 

Erik Wickberg 

Chief of the Staff 



Pre-lnventory Sale 
Instruments 



Boosey and Hawkes Imperial, Oxford and Trlumphonic Instruments 
Prices available on request 

Favourable Discounts 
Net 30 days 

Terras available 



ANNOUNCING NEW RECORDING 

"Brass International" 

featuring 

INTERNATIONAL STAFF BAND, PORTSMOUTH CITADEL, WELLINGTON, 

NEW ZEALAND, and NEW YORK STAFF BAND 

Mono or Stereo 
$5,45 plus 60c packing 

Provincial fax 5%, Ontario only 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria St, Toronto 2, Ontario 



NOTES IN PASSING 

Mrs, Brigadier George Wheeler and 
family wish to thank all who In any way 
helped them during the lengthy illness 
and passing of a dear husband and 
father. Included are the following groups: 
League of Mercy, Retired Officers' Fellow- 
ship and the volunteers of the Grace 
General Hospital, St. John's. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Stockdale would like 
to express their thanks to the many offi- 
cers and soldiers who have sent cards 
of sympathy upon the recent death of 
Mrs. Stockdale' s father, Senior-Major 
James Drummond. 

* * * 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert Moulton 
of Essex, Ont., welcomed a baby girl, 
Carol-Anne Evelyn, into their home on 
November 7th, 



Instruments 



FOR SALE 

One woman's serge speaker size 10, 
$15.00; one silk uniform siie 14 (one 
piece), $9.00; one silk uniform size 20- 
22, $10.00. All In perfect condition. 
Telephone — Toronto 223-3380. 



Triumph of Faith 

(Continued from page 16) 
to show signs of recovering I asked 
for pen and pencil. They were 
brought to me and when I could 
eventually be raised slightly, the 
skeleton work of 'Olivet and Cal- 
vary' (originally called Suffering) 
was conceived and written 
down." 

From the moment George 
Marshall willed to live nothing 
deflected him. 

Now Jenny caught the spirit 
of her husband's enthusiasm. She, 
too had a vision, God could do 
the impossible; He could triumph 
over all earthly defeat. 

She took from the wardrobe 
George's blue serge tunic with its 
white epaulettes, insignia of the 
Salvation Army Bandmaster, and 
reverently placed it on an arm- 
chair. Then she knelt down beside 
it, her face buried in the folds 
of the cloth, and prayed for her 
husband's life. All night she agon- 
ized, and at the coming of the 
dawn she was confident that God 
had heard her cry and pitied her 
sorrow. She knew now that 
George would not die. 

(To be continued) 



Do you know where these ore? 

The Salvation Army will assist In the search for missing relatives. Please 
read the list below, and If you know the present address of any person lleted, 
or any information which will be helpful in continuing the search, kindly 
contact the Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto, 
marklnn your envelope "Inquiry." 



BJORDAL, Chris. Born February 10, 
1905, in the U.S.A. Parents: RagnvaJd 
and Ingeborg Bjordal. Had no perma- 
nent work when last heard from In 
1963. His brother, Hans Bjordal, Is 
concerned and anxious to hear from 
him. Would assist If In need. Has 
anyone a knowledge of hla where- 
abouts? 68-179 

BREW IS, Mrs. Eva and her daughter. 
Beulah. Mrs. Brewls was born about 
1924, while her daughter was born 
about 1942. She left her husband 
about IS years ago and her son, 
Reginald, now anxious to locate her. 
He was about seven years of age 
when left with his father. Diabetic, 
Totally blind for four years. Please 
contact us. No address forwarded 
Without permission. 68-459 

FRICKY, Steve. Surname could ba 



(Continued from page 10) 

to faith. I thanked God for the 

•_■ 4. r j.t,» a u l . .u„„ miuiw, sieve, surname couia db 

ministry ot the Army band when frickie. Nicknames George and 

its sacred music filled my soul 5"" 1 **. Bom 1906 in Czechoslovakia, 
with the joy of the Lord." 

Lastly, and most importantly 
of all, to win to Christ those out- 
side the Christian fold. 

When the Earl of Kinnoull 
came to Handel after the first 
performance of "Messiah" to 
thank him for the magnificent 
entertainment he had provided 
for the audience, Handel replied: 
"My Lord, I did not mean to 
entertain them, I meant to make 
them better men and women." 

This is the supreme end of Sal- 
vation Army music-making. For 
this cause it began. For this pur- 
pose may it long continue. 



SOLUTION TO HIDDEN MESSAGES — 
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Was a factory and construction 
worker In Ottawa and/or Montreal. 
Is Greek Catholic. Was last heard 
from In 1931. Parents: Michael and 
Maria Fricky. Cousin, Michael Bodnar, 
Is trying to locate. 68-413 

GIERCZAK, Andrei. Born October. 
1920, In Nev Sambor, Poland. General 
labourer. Last heard from In 1961 
when he was living In Vlrglnlatown, 
Ontario. His cousin, Stella Nycz (nee 
Glerczak) is anxious to locate. 19240 

GLENN, William Jack. Called Bill. 
Born June 6, 1928, at Lawton, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Height, 6' 1<W- Weight, 
210 lbs. Grey eyes; brown hair; olive 
complexion; front teeth widely sepa- 
rated; widower; speaks Spanish and 
Italian quite fluenUy, Master elec- 
tronic engineer. Good cook. Writes 
stories and poetry and does oil paint- 
ingB, Social Security No. 440-26-2270. 
Has two Bons, David Laurent Glenn 
(16) and Jack Gordon Glenn (14), 
These are not with him. His mother, 
Delia Lilly Glenn, enquires. His older 
son la very disturbed by his circum- 
stances. Is he known to anyone In 
Canada? He Is needed. 68-653 

HAMALAINEN, SlIJa Dagmar (Form- 
erly Sajankoskl). Divorced. Was In 
Finland last year and until July of 
this year. Is said to have made effort 
to contact Mr. Sajankoskl, who was 
then on holiday. Left no address. Born 
July 20, 1918, at Kymi, Finland. Par- 
ents: Herman and Amanda, Search 
has to do with settlement of an 
estate. 65-258 

HILDEBRAND, Henry Stanley James. 
Born January 29, I960, at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Single. Height, 6'. Weight, 
135 lbs. Last heard from July 23, 1968, 
when he sent a telegram. Social In- 
surance Number 610-235-442. Driver's 
license No. 780024, Manitoba, Parents 
are anxious to know of son's well- 
being and whereabouts. 68-687 



KERN, Karl, Born June 9, 1902, In 
Zurich, Switzerland. Married. Chauf- 
feur. Protestant. Last known to live 
at Newton, B.C. This was in 1945/46. 
He had lived In Montreal, Quebec, In 
1939. His brother, Walter Kern of 
Switzerland, is anxious to locate. 

68-505 
LARSSON. Per Hoimfrld. Born Oc- 
tober 12, 1905, In Stockholm, Sweden. 
Parents: Brlta Celin and Per Larsson. 
Left Sweden in 1927 and was last 
heard from in 1928 or 1929. He then 
lived in North "Vancouver, B.C. At 
that time he was a stonecutter and 
also was "occupied In wood". Father 
Is now deceased and he 1b being 
sought re matters of estate. 19282 

LOVE, Wilfred Anthony Richard. 
Born September 27, 1923, in Winnipeg, 
Man. Was In Toronto in mid-April, 
1968. Has worked as a hospital 
worker. Lived In New Zealand for a 
number of years prior to 1966. Par- 
ents: Richard Burton and Florence 
Love (nee: Lansdown). Parents anx- 
ious to know of whereabouts and to 
hear from him. Mother's health suf- 
fering as result of her anxiety. 66-193 

Born August 



Robin Wesley. 

H, Hants., England. 



PORTER, 

7, 1943, In Bmsworth, 
An Insurance broker. Marital status 
unknown. Wears glasses. Last heard 
from January, 1966, by cable. All ad- 
dresses given us are in Toronto, On- 
tario. Mother In England enquires. 
Original inquiry was her anxiety to 
locate but latterly there is an estate 
involved. 67-165 

KOZELJ, Frank (or Kozel, Franol). 
Born September 16, 19S1, In Kranz, 
Yugoslav. Single. Worked In leather 

foods manufacturing. Last known ad- 
ress— M.K. West Tahtsa, via Burns 
Lake, B.C., Canada. Last heard from 
November 21, 1957, by telephone. 
Mother, Marjana Kozely, would like 
to know about her son who has been 
out of contact with home for eleven 
years. 68-505 

SHAW. William. Born December 4, 
1900, at Bath Terrace, LarWiall, Lan- 
arka, Scotland. Last known to live at 

tuarrlers Home, Bridge of Weir, 
cotland, from which place he came 
to Canada. Parents: William James 
Shaw and Mary Jane Shaw (nfie — 
Sheridan). A younger brother, who 
has never seen him, is trying to locate 
his older brother. Inquirer — James 
Shaw, 68-590 

TESARIK, Joanne Marie. Born March 
20, 1949. Is about 5' tall. Her mother 
Is most anxious to find her daughter 
and to be of help, Believe Joanne 
came to Toronto to meet a friend, 
Jerry Mlddletal, whose brother Is be- 
lieved to be working In the broad- 
casting field In Toronto, Ont. Please 
contact us. 68-625 
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Commencing a new serial by L1EUT.-COMMISSIONER ARCH R. WIGGINS which features the story of 
Bandmaster George Marshall, O.F. The titles of the book and the chapters are also those of composi- 
tions written by Bandmaster George Marshall. 

Chapter 1 -"Olivet and Calvary" 



A SOUND as of thunder niin- 
"^ bled along the workings of 
the Whitburn Colliery in County 
Durham at midnight on Tuesday, 
August 13th, 1918, bringing fear 
to the heart of every man and 
boy who heard it. A portion of 
the roof at the coal-face three 
miles under the North Sea had 
suddenly collapsed, and half- 
hidden beneath the heavy fall of 
stone lay the body of the young 
man in charge of the squad of 
twelve engaged on the recently 
installed mechanical coal-cutter. 
He had been bending down to 
couple the hogger of the com- 
pressed air conductor. 

George Marshall was thirty 
years of age, more than six feet 
in height, and of an impressive 
appearance which included care- 
fully smoothed brown hair, a pale 
complexion and well-chiselled 
features terminating in a strong 
determined chin. A Salvationist- 
musician, he was becoming well 
known throughout the world as 
a composer and was Bandmaster 
of the South Shields Central 
Corps Band, a musical combina- 
tion long famous in Salvation 
Army circles. 

Only four months previous to 
this accident he had been mar- 
ried to Jenny Berry, a dark- 



haired and vivacious member of 
the songster brigade of which she 
was a contralto soloist. 

That wedding day in the 
month of April seemed filled with 
the promise of a long, long sum- 
mer, but winter was close at 
hand, closer than anyone could 
know. All hopes and aspirations 
nf a shining future lay shattered 
around this young couple as the 
rubble of the coal-mine roof lay 
around tlie broken body of the 
husband. 

Within seconds the charge- 
man's mates were removing, with 
considerable difficulty, the weight 
of the stone from his back. With 
the tenderness and skill of trained 
nurses they lifted him on to a 
stretcher, upon which he was 
tightly strapped. Then they car- 
ried him three miles to the bot- 
tom of the shaft for removal to 
the surface. That they success- 
fully performed this most deli- 
cate and dangerous operation is 
nothing short of a miracle for, 
apart from the cruel laceration 
of die flesh, it was discovered by 
the surgeons at the Ingham In- 
firmary, to which he was taken, 
that the backbone was badly 
fractured in two places. That the 
spinal cord had not been severed 
in the lifting, the carrying and 




the ascent was yet another mir- 
acle. The slightest slip of those 
grimy, horny-handed subterran- 
ean workers at any point of their 
painful progress might have 
caused instantaneous death. To 
them, first and foremost, George 
Marshall owed his very existence. 
The pain that gnawed at the 
heart of Jenny Marshall when 
she heard the news of the acci- 
dent was sufficient to have driven 
her, or any other woman, to 
distraction, but outwardly she dis- 
played that discipline of her emo- 
tions that has astonished those 
who have known her throughout 
the long and trying years. For 
weeks she sat patiently by the 
bed of her husband in the infirm- 
ary, for it was only a matter of 
time — any day, any hour, in fact 
— before he would slip away from 
his perpetual pain into a peaceful 
eternity. This is what everyone 
thought and said, including the 
medical men and the nurses. 

This infirmary ward became to 
Bandmaster Marshall a veritable 
Olivet, the place of anguish, 
darkness and submission. For him 
life, so promising but a few weeks 
before, seemed to be swiftly draw- 
ing toward its end. He groaned 
in agony of body and soul, but 
allowed no bitterness to separate 
him from his God. 
He could not 
understand and, 
human-like, had his 
periods of question- 
ing as to why he 
and Jenny should 
be the victims of so 
untoward an ex- 
perience but no 
complaint escaped 
his lips. He knew 
there was wisdom 
in the ways of God 
and eventually, al- 
though with great 
heaviness of heart, 
and as the result of 
much prayer, he 
was able to whisper 
"Thy will be 
done!" Then fully 
resigned, he knew 
that "the peace 
that p a s s e t h all 
understand i n g" 
rested upon him 
and he was ready 
to depart — to face 
his Calvary. 

Often when a life 
is moving towards 
its close all sound 



is hushed, traffic is silenced by 
straw strewn on the road and 
noises are forbidden. But no one 
had told Salvation Army musi- 
cians they must not play that 
day. So, suddenly, the stirring 
sound of a brass band came float- 
ing on the autumnal breeze and 
through the open window of the 
ward. Howdon-on-Tyne Band 
passed the infirmary playing 
George's march, "Yellow, Red 
and Blue," which they hoped 
would cheer him. Surely this 
choice was of divine inspiration. 
That act brought a wonderful 
transformation! He would never 
march the cobbled streets of 




With the tenderness 
and skill of trained 
nurses they lifted him 
on to a stretcher, 
upon which he was 
tightly strapped. 
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She took from the wardrobe George 1 

blue serge tunic with its white epav 

lettes, insignia of the Salvation Arm 

Bandmaster . . . 

South Shields again — that wa 
impossible; he did not need a sui 
geon to tell him that. One ha 
to use one's common sense. Bvj 
— he could live! And he woul 
live! God had given him musics 
imagination and inspiration an 
he had been perfecting himse 
in its technicalities. 

He had been told that h 
marches and selections were b< 
ing played in faraway New Ze; 
land and in other parts of tr 
world and that bandsmen ha 
revelled in them. His brain wi 
alert and fresh again; his finge 
were itching to put the pen 1 
manuscript paper. He would lv 
and write more marches and s 
lections and give all the honoi 
and glory to God. The Creati 
of everything that was beautif 
had not given him these exce] 
tional musical gifts to be so sot 
buried in the grave. 

"In the midst of my suffcrii 
in hospital," he wrote in aft 
years, "I oftentimes meditati 
upon the sufferings of Jesus, 
was not thought possible th 
many of us in those isolatii 
wards could survive our injurii 
I myself was fully resigned to d 
for such was my condition th 
morphia had to be injected in 
my body, through the arm, eve 
four hours. But as soon as I beg: 
(Continued on page 15)- 
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Radio broadcast, dedication, 
coSSee house, new soldier 
at Drumheller meetings 




ANEW senior suldif-r nworn-in, 
a Sunday cvoninK radio 
broadcast, a dedication and a ruf- 
fee house fur over one hundred 
teenagers, were all features of the 
fiftieth corps anniversary of 
Drumheller, Alta. (Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Colin Leweryi. 

The young people's hall was 
transformed into the candle-lit 
atmosphere of the "Fish Net Cof- 
fee House" when well over one 
hundred teenagers listened to the 
rhythm of Bob Simper and the 
Halleluiah Sounds on the Friday 
evening. 

A Golden Memories Banquet 
on Saturday was held, special 
guests including the Divisional 




70th anniversary at Fernie 



ONE of the features of the 
seventieth corps anniversary 
at Fernie, B.C. (Envoy and Mrs. 
Frank Saunders), was the hon- 
ouring of Sister Mrs. J. Parker. 
As a young girl of sixteen years 
just over from England, Mrs. 
Parker had joined the officers 
who pioneered the work in Femie 
in 1898. Now, at the age of eighty- 
six, Mrs. Parker is still enthusi- 
astic concerning the work of the 



Kingdom of God through the 
medium of the Army in that area. 

An anniversary dinner was 
held, special guests including 
Mayor and Mrs. Vernon Uphill. 
The cake was cut by Mrs. Parker. 
The weekend's meetings were 
conducted by Major and Mrs, 
George Allan who were the corps 
officers from 1955 to 1957. 

Recently five new families have 
started attending the corps. 








ABOVE: Mid-week Bible study is an important aspect of corns activity at 
Drumheller. This photo shows the class at study. LEFT TOP: The Divisional 
Commander (Brigadier Ken Rawlins) vatrhes as Corps Secretary Mis. Hazel 
Selantl cuts the anniverury cake. LEFT BELOW: Captain Stanley Ratcliffe 
swears-in Lawrence Beaton as a senior soldier, observed by Lieutenant and 
Mrs. C&lin I^wery. Prospective Candidate Ron Mepham holds the flag. 



Commander (Brigadier Ken Raw- 
lins), Mr. Stan Schumacher. MP., 
Alderman Jim Fisher, represent- 
ing the city of Drumheller, and 
Captain and Mrs. Stan Ratcliffe, 
who were the specialing officers 
for the weekend. Corps Secretary 
Mrs. Hazel Seland cut the anni- 
versary cake which was topped 
with a colourful Army crest. 

Following the banquet, Briga- 
dier Rawlins dedicated the new 
flags and holiness table to the 
glory of God in a brief service. 
A Bible was also presented by 
the young people of the corps in 
memory of Phyllis Offield, who 
was killed in a recent tragic ac- 
cident. Other gifts presented to 
the corps on this occasion in- 
cluded new chairs for the plat- 
form and drapes for the entrance 
hall. 

The baby son of Mr. and Mrs. 



Alberta 
ministry of 
Captain Clarke 

AFIVE-day evangelistic crusade 
was conducted by Territorial 
Evangelist Captain William 
Clarke at Grande Prairie, Alta. 
(Lieutenant and Mrs. Donald 
Wheeler). 

Supporting the crusade were 
the staff and students of the 
Peace River Bible Institute. A 
coffee house for young people 
was held on the Friday evening 
and a nearby community was 
visited on Sunday afternoon 
where a meeting was conducted. 

Three children were dedicated 
and four junior soldiers were en- 
rolled during the Sunday morn- 
ing meeting in which other young 
people renewed their pledges. 

Edmonton 

A SUNDAY morning breakfast 
meeting with the teenagers, 
a seminar on various phases of 
Army activity, a meeting with 
bandsmen and songsters were all 
features of the spiritual campaign 
conducted by Territorial Evangel- 
ist Captain William Clarke at 
Edmonton Temple, Alta. (Major 
and Mrs. Ray Pond), 
The public gatherings through- 



Ken Wilton was dedicated by 
Brigadier Rawlins during the 
holiness meeting on Sunday 
morning and Captain Ratcliffe 
brought the message. Lawrence 
Beaton was sworn- in as the new- 
est soldier of the corps during 
the Sunday evening meeting and 
enthusiastic testimonies to God's 
grace were shared. 

The final event of the weekend 
was a radio broadcast heard Sun- 
day evening over the local radio 
station. For the anniversary, a 
souvenir programme was pro- 
duced which included many pic- 
tures of officers and soldiers past 
and present. 



Revival 
and renewal 

IN recent days Buchans Corps, 
Nfld. (Captain and Mrs. Kevin 
Rideout) has witnessed a time of 
revival and renewal. As a result 
of the surrender to the Lord of 
three people one Sunday morn- 
ing lor whom prayer had been 
made for many years, a ten-day 
revival campaign was conducted. 
The meetings were under the 
leadership of the corps officers 
and local officers. 

Three more new people sought 
the Saviour and the Mercy 
Seat was lined again and again 
with Salvationists and friends re- 
newing their convenants with 
God. The final meeting was under 
the leadership of the Provincial 
Youth Secretary (Major Albert 
Browning) and Mrs. Browning 
and the Territorial Youth Secre- 
tary (Major Joe Craig). 



out the week were well attended 
and the climax came on the Sun- 
day. Emphasis upon the young 
people was made and during the 
seminar held in the afternoon, 
officers representing the correc- 
tional services, public relations, 
divisional headquarters and corps 
spoke on their particular re- 
sponsibilities and answered ques- 
tions put to them by the young 
people present. 

Sunday evening meeting was 
led by Youth Leader Ernie 
Stoakes and Captain Clarke again 
called upon his listeners to re- 
dedicate themselves for future 
service. 
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The Musical Instruments of God 



r£Hl 



by General Frederick Courts 

»IERE is a story in the Old Testament where the happy phrase 
occurs, "the musical instruments of God." This belongs to the 
account (1 Chronicles 16) of the way in which, after the capture of 
Jerusalem, David brought the ark of God into his newly established 
capital. So joyous an event was marked by a new psalm or anthem 
of praise especially written for the occasion, the needful accompani- 
ment being provided by "the musical instruments of God," 



We who are bandsmen of The 
Salvation Army are in this line of 
descent, for our service has pri- 
marily to do with the praise of 
God and the proclamadon of His 
saving grace. In other words, our 
music has a religious motivation, 
a religious inspiration and a re- 
ligious end. That it gives pleas- 
ure — often great pleasure — both 
to performer and hearer is not to 
be denied. There is surely nothing 
wrong in making people happy. 
But this is incidental to the deep- 
ly religious ends which move our 
gifted composers to write and our 
players to accept the duties and 
discipline of Salvation Army 
bandsmen. 

1. First let us look at the prog- 
ress of our music. Recently I was 
at one of our secondary schools 
For African boys which lies some 
thirty miles north of Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. Here are some two 
hundred pupils and, in addition 
to the school choir, there is the 
school band. The Christian dis- 
cipline which they accept is like 
ours. Their instrumentation and 
the music they play is the same 
as ours. To my pleasure, they 
played a march called "Kasan- 
gulu," named after another of 
our schools in the Congo. 

Fry Family 

Charles Fry and his three sons, 
Fred, Ernest and Bert, could 
never have dreamed that their 
initiative in helping those hard- 
pressed Salvationists in the mar- 
ket place in Salisbury, England, 
in the autumn of 1878, with their 
two cornets, one valve trombone 
and euphonium, would have led 
to this army of Christian music- 
makers dedicated in all five conti- 
nents to the spread of the gospel. 
To speak only out of my own 
personal experience, which is but 
a fragment of the whole picture, 
I have stood with Salvation Army 
bandsmen making music in the 
sophisticated highways of Los 
Angeles, at a crowded intersec- 
tion in Hong Kong, beneath the 
palms which fringe the native 
market at Port Moresby in Pa- 
pua/New Guinea, as well as along 
a dusty street in Bombay, In all 
these places, and in many an- 
other beside, Salvation Army 
bandsmen live by the same Chris- 



tian standards, follow the same 
Christian pattern of conduct and, 
by word and deed, testify to the 
power of the same Christian 
gospel. The branches of the tree 
which has grown from the mus- 
tard seed of the Fry family effort 
have now spread to all five con- 
tinents. 

It is common knowledge, of 
course, that at one time the pres- 
ence and efforts of Salvation 
Anny bandsmen were unwelcome. 
One of the better known stories 
of General E. J. Higgins concerns 
a visit which he paid in our pion- 
eer days to the city of Hull. For 
such an occasion the local bands 
turned out at full strength. On 
the following morning, as the 
General was about to leave, an 
irate inhabitant accosted him 
with the question: "Were you one 
of those who yesterday were turn- 
ing Hull into hell?" 

But those days have gone. The 
services of our bands are sought 
by church and civic authorities 
alike. The presence of our Chalk 
Farm Band was requested by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at one 
of the opening functions of last 
year's Lambeth Conference, and 



the South African government 
invited our Johannesburg Central 
Band— the band of our principal 
African corps in the city — to pro- 
vide music at a service held to 
salute the passing of one of the 
Paramount Zulu chiefs in the 
country. 

2. But for this progress to have 
been made, a body of music has 
also had to be provided — music 
which not only drew upon tradi- 
tional Christian material such as 
the Ave Verum which we so 
much enjoy, but the greater 
part of which consisted of orig- 
inal work by Salvation Anny 
composers which expressed the 
spirit and aims of the Anny. 

In this matter I sometimes 
think that we do not know how 
blessed we are. It would be hard 
to find another society which pro- 
duces so constant a flow of orig- 
inal material of undoubted musi- 
cal worth, and then places it at 
the disposal of its members for no 
more than the cost of printing. 
Salvation Army bands endure no 
composer's charges, no royalties, 
no performing rights. This music 
is ours to be played for what it 
costs to be printed, for the pur- 
pose for which it has been writ- 
ten — the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

Nor does this stream of original 
work show any sign of drying up. 
For if Richard Slater has rightly 
been called the "Father of Salva- 
tion Army music," he has begot- 





These happy youngsters, members of the singing company in Stockport, 

England, recently visited several towns in the Netherlands, dispensing blessing 

with their vocal items. 



ten a large and lively family, 
some of whom have outstripped 
their parent in their musical in- 
ventiveness as well as their musi- 
cal demands. Their place must be 
acknowledged in any assessment 
of Salvation Army banding. The} 
are our spur to greater skills ir 
the service of Christ. 

3. And what is the puipose o 
this music? 

Briefly threefold — firsc of al 
the making of Christian men. Fo 
even more important than th 
production of music for Christia.' 
use is the production of Christia: 
men. (This is the primary end c 
Salvation Army banding.) Draw 
from all levels of society and fo' 
lowing an infinite variety of o( 
cupations and professions, sue 
men are all pledged to Christ an 
to His service. This is what ma 
ters most of all. I rejoice that s 
a time when it is the currei 
fashion to denigrate the Christie 
faith, here is a solid body < 
Christian men, unshakable 
their loyalty to their Lord ar 
Saviour, serving Him not f 
what they can get but for wh 
they can give. 

Secondly, their music is of e 
couragement to their fellc 
Christians. 

Beverley Shea 

Beverley Shea, of the Bi 
Graham team, was once ask 
what was the moment of 
greatest musical inspiration, 
which he replied dut it was 
Croydon. "The Graham te; 
had arrived at an hotel after • 
fatiguing demands of their c 
sade in Glasgow. Sunday mo 
ing broke on an exhausted grc 
when, from the distance, ca 
the strains of Diademata, p, 
ed by a brass band. The b; 
came nearer and formed a ci: 
for an open-air meeting bene 
our windows. It was the Sal 
tion Army band of the Groy' 
Citadel Corps. As they pla 
my soul became alive with 1 
desire. The wonder of Christ 
in every note. Fatigue gave p 
(Continued on page 15) 
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